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BACK FROM THE 


St. Paul’s choirboys recall highlights 
of their 7000-mile tour 


WHITE HOUSE 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 

(A newly released photograph by Baron) 


MOST WORTHY CARPENTERS 


A New Zealand descendant of 
Dick Whittington’s Town Clerk is 
coming to England to be made a 
Freeman of the City of London. 
He is Mr. Alfred M. Carpenter, 
descendant of the John Carpenter 
who founded the City of London 
School, and after whom the C N 
building is named. 

John Carpenter, who died in 
1441, was one of London's most 
celebrated citizens. A scholarly 
man and a generous benefactor to 
the city he so faithfully served, he 
was also a close friend of 
Sir Richard Whittington. He was 
the executor of his friend’s will, 
and this may have inspired him to 1 


leave much of his own fortune to 
charity. 

Mr. Alfred Carpenter, who 
comes of a Devonshire family, has 
been farming in New Zealand 
since 1912. He has maintained the 
John Carpenter tradition of gene¬ 
rosity, for during the war he sent 
many good gifts to Portsmouth, 
where he had been an apprentice. 
Among them was a 700-lb. bullock. 

He was over here for the Corona¬ 
tion in June, and at a Guildhall 
luncheon he met Richard Whit¬ 
tington , a member of the L.C.C., 
who is a descendant of the most 
renowned Lord Mayor of London. 

| The happiest of meetings! i 


RHYME AND REASON 

A man in Adelaide was told that 
he still owed 3d. income tax. He 
bought a 3d. stamp and sent it in 
a big parcel to the South 
Australian tax department, with 
this note: 

Hi, diddle, diddle, 

Your Siam p's in the middle. 

A few days later he received an 
even bigger parcel. It contained 
his stamp and the reply: 

Hip, hip hooray, you still have to 
pay. 

We don't take stamps here, any¬ 
way. 

Which goes to show that govern¬ 
ment officials can give ais good as 
i they get. 


their school in the shadow of St. Paul’s some of the 
cathedral choirboys who lately returned to London from 
a tremendously successful tour of America have been telling 
a C N representative of their experiences. 

This Wednesday the whole choir will be on television, and 
on Sunday they are to give a concert at the Royal Festival Hall. 


The tour was a break with 
tradition, for when the 30 boys 
and 18 men choristers visited 
America it was the first time that 
a full English cathedral choir had 
sung outside the country. In 
fact the only time that the 
St. Paul’s choir normally sings out¬ 
side the cathedral is by Royal 
command. 

During the Festival of Britain 
the choir sang in the Royal 
Festival Hall at the particular wish 
of the late King George VI. By 
the Queen’s request the choir sang 
in Westminster Abbey at her 
Coronation. 

STUDY IN THE CITY 

In his study, an unbelievably 
quiet retreat of book-lined walls 
and stacked exercise books in the 
very heart of the bustling City, the 
Revd. Jessop Price, headmaster of 
the St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
School, explained the reason for 
this departure from custom. 

The choir, of course, exists for 
the cathedral. Were it to accept 
the invitations to sing elsewhere 
that come in from all parts, it 
would barely have time to sing in 
St. Paul’s at all. 

“And,” added the headmaster, 
“the boys would never get any 
work done!” 

The group of boys sitting in the 
study smiled deprecatingiy, as 
though they considered that to be 
no valid reason at all. 

WIDE INTEREST 

As soon as the United States 
heard of the plans for a war 
memorial chapel in St. Paul's to the 
American servicemen who set off 
into action from Britain never to 
return, wide interest was expressed 
about the type of music that would 
be heard in the chapel. 

To be able to hear for them¬ 
selves would add so much greater 
meaning to the chapel than just 
the bare knowledge of its beauty 
in stained glass and stone; and an 
American committee was formed 
for the express purpose of bring¬ 
ing the choir to the United States. 

This opportunity of forging still 
more’, strongly the link between 
the two nations that the memorial 
chapel itself was designed to 
perpetuate, was too vital to forgo. 
For once an exception was made, 
and the invitation was accepted. 

For the choir, the American tour 
was the climax of a memorable 


year that had known the unfor¬ 
gettable majesty and splendour of 
the Coronation Service. They had 
sung for our Queen, and now they 
were to’ sing for the President of 
the United States. 

, When word came that the 
President would like the choir to 
sing for him, their music had 
already been sent on ahead to the 
place of the next concert. Without 
music the choir had therefore to 
rehearse hurriedly from memory 
as their train sped them from 
Bristol, Virginia, to the White 
House, at Washington. 

“Guards held us up at the 
gates,” said one boy, “and we 
were not allowed through until 
they had checked all our passes. 
But after that it was very free and 
easy. The White House is much 
more informal than Buckingham 
Palace. 

ENTER THE PRESIDENT 

“We went straight into the 
reception room and grouped our¬ 
selves round the piano. President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower came in with 
Chief Justice Warren, who had 
been sworn in only that morning.” 

From memory the choir sang 
Parry’s “ My soul there is a 
country,” and his famous Corona¬ 
tion anthem, “I was glad when 
they said unto me, We will go into 
the house of the Lord.” 

President Eisenhower liked 
them so much that he asked for 
an encore. The boys looked at 
one another. 

To have no music with them 
was worse than taking their music 
to a party and not being asked to 
sing! So to be on the safe side 
they fell back for the encore on 
the Latin grace that they sing in 
school on Sundays and Feast 
Days. 

After the White House visit the 
most exciting adventure was being 
televised to an audience of ten 
million viewers. The programme 
was an omnibus affair, which also 
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NEW YEAR OUTLOOK 

CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

J^espite all the difficulties that lie ahead, all the tensions, all 
the thorny problems that have yet to be solved, a feeling 
of hope prevails among the nations as the Old Year draws to- 
a close. 
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For the United Nations the New 
Year dawns with a new idea for 
the betterment of mankind. This 
is President Eisenhower’s con¬ 
ception of an atomic bank to 
which many countries would con¬ 
tribute. 

The proposal, to be submitted 
in some detail, emphasises the 
peaceful and industrial applica¬ 
tions of atomic power, opening up 
almost unlimited possibilities of 
prosperity for all lands, even those 
with vast undeveloped areas of 
jungle and desert. 

Britain has congratulated Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower on this attempt to 
ease international tension, and 
speculation on the next steps turn 
chiefly on the Soviet attitude. 

How will Russia greet the New 
Year challenges which face all 
the Great Powers? At Bermuda 
recently the Western Powers pro¬ 
posed a New Year conference of 
four—Britain, the United States, 
France, and Russia. 

Patience in the attempts to get 
a better understanding with the 
Soviets should be the order of the 
day. There are signs of a change 


Continued from page 1 

featured an Arctic explorer who 
had married an Eskimo, and a 

Maupassant play in which live 
chicks and a rooster were used. 

Any fears of stage-fright from 
the strangeness of studio lights 
and cameras vvere therefore 
quickly forgotten in the interest of 
watching a T V play from behind 
the scenes, and in talking to the 
explorer. 

Even when the rooster tried to 
join in their singing, they took the 
unexpected sound in their stride. 

What interested one boy particu¬ 
larly was the massive-looking 
pillar round which the choir had 
to walk in procession. 

“Afterwards,” he said, “some¬ 
body leant against it and it began 
to topple over. It made him feel 
like Samson. The pillar was made 
of cardboard.” 

Throughout their 7000-mile tour 
the boys, except when time made 
a rail journey imperative, kept to 
their own bus. 

Usually boys like to boast of 
being good travellers, but not these 


of policy behind the Iron Curtain; 
but it is still hard to discern any 
willingness to help in creating 
harmony between East and West. 

What seems certain is that life is 
becoming less grim in Russia. The 
Spartan spirit, for so long de¬ 
manded, of their people by the 
Soviet rulers, is still there; but 
reports suggest that sports and 
pastimes, gayer clothes, and more 
food may be changing the outlook 
in Russia. 

The outstanding problem to be 
settled mutually by Russia and the 
Western Powers is that of the 
future of Germany, still divided 
although the war ended more than 
eight years ago. 

This difficulty over Germany, 
and the situation in war-torn Korea 
remain the biggest obstacles along 
the road towards international 
understanding. If they are sur¬ 
mounted next year all mankind 
will have cause to rejoice. 

Meanwhile, it is true to say that 
never before in history has the 
world been more aware of the 
stark folly of war. In that aware¬ 
ness we may all take comfort. 

t 


boys. On their arrival in the 
States, American friends advised 
the headmaster that chewing-gum 
prevents travel sickness. 

The headmaster therefore re¬ 
laxed the school ban against 
chewing-gum for any boy who felt 
travel sick. Immediately symptoms 
of travel sickness spread through 
the boys like a contagious disease. 

Permission to chew gum was 
limited strictly to the bus jour¬ 
neys, however. 

Now back at school in London, 
chewing-gum has taken its place 
as an American memory along 
with 28 different varieties of ice¬ 
cream, and words like “fall.” 

“The Fall,” one boy corrected 
me emphatically, “is not the same 
as autumn. England has nothing 
like it. I shall never forget the 
glorious colours of those leaves.” 

At London’s Festival Hall, on 
Sunday, the St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Choir will be giving many of their 
own countrymen a chance to hear 
one of the concerts that evoked 
so much praise and enthusiasm in 
the United States. 


Free holiday 
films and 
lectures 

Young Londoners have a fasci¬ 
nating choice of lectures during the 
holidays—most of them free. 

The Natural History Museum 
has an attractive programme of 
talks illustrated by films, lantern 
slides, and specimens, which will 
continue until January 8 . 

On December 30 the subject is 
Wild Animals as Pets; on 
December 31, Prehistoric Man; 
January 1, Direction-finding in 
animals; January 4, Natural 
History Brains Trust; January 5, 
Mosquitoes; January 6 , How plants 
get their names; January 7, The 
ship worm and its allies; January 
8 , Exploring the Antarctic. 

All these lectures begin at 3 p.in., 
and free seats for them can be 
reserved by writing to the Natural 
History Museum, Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W.7. A stamped, 
addressed envelope must be sent. 

FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Free tickets for two photo¬ 
graphy lectures, to be given on 
January 4 and 5, can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Royal 
Photographic Society, 16 Princes 
Gate, London, S.W.7. 

There are also several free film 
shows and lectures at the Imperial 
Institute Cinema in South Ken¬ 
sington. Films about New Zea¬ 
land have been chosen to coincide 
with the Royal Tour, and every 
day up to January 3, Waitomo 
and Rotorua Radius will be 
shown, together with a U.K. 
picture, Colour. 

From January 4 to 10 the 
pictures are Hawke's Bay and 
Beautiful New Zealand, with two 
others about India. From January 
11 to 17, Marlborough Sound and 
Canterbury is 100, with a third 
film about Canada called Voyageur 
Trails. 

PIONEER TRAILS 

From January 18 to 24, Farm¬ 
ing in New Zealand, and a 
Southern Rhodesian picture. 
Pioneer Trails. From January 25 
-to 31, Otago and Just across the 
Tasman, with Colonial Cinemag- 
azinc No. 23. 

Free lectures are to be given 
every Monday evening at the 
Imperial Institute from January 11 
to March 29. The first three are 
More Australian Adventures, by 
Stuart Gore, on January 11; Back 
Door to India, by Ursula Graham 
Bow'er, on January 18; and Paint¬ 
ing in Pondoiand, by J. Armfield 
Bindon, on January 25. 


TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 

The. Challenge of Africa is the 
subject of Christmas holiday 
lectures and discussions whiefr are 
being attended by 2500 Grammar 
schoolboys and girls at West¬ 
minster’s Central Hall from 
December 29 to January 1. 

Lord Hailey will open this 
gathering of Tomorrow’s Citizens, 
as it is called, and several dis¬ 
tinguished people, both European 
and African, will speak. The con¬ 
ference is organised by the Council 
for Education - in World Citizen¬ 
ship, 


| News from 

HIGH FESTIVAL 

Britain’s highest welcome to the 
New Year is to be given by 40 
members of Glenmore Moun¬ 
taineering Club, who will climb 
Ben Nevis to bring in Neer’day. 

Waste from pineapple canning 
factories is being used experiment¬ 
ally as food for dairy' cows at 
Singapore. 

Sir,Winston Churchill has been 
elected by Stockholm University a 
member of the Order of the 
Eternally Smiling and Jumping 
Frog. 

Using a washboard and a 
spoon, saucepan lids, knife, fork, 
and bell, and tambourine and 
combs as instruments, members of 
the Women's Institute at Loose, 
Kent, have formed a band. 

WARMLY APPRECIATED 

Nearly 600 girls at Catford 
Secondary School, London, helped 
old folk to keep comfortable over 
Christmas—they each contributed 
a lump of coal to the Lewisham 
Old People's Welfare Association. 

Pastries are being flown from 
Vienna to London twice a week 
for sale in a Bayswater shop. 

Canada is giving 1000 tons of 
salt cod to the' United Nations 
Emergency Relief programme in 
Korea. 
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Everyivhere j 

Patrol-leader Johnny Weir, 12, 
seriously ill at Gulson Hospital. 
Coventry, has won the Cornwell 
Badge for his courage and cheer¬ 
fulness. 

SURELY A RECORD 

-Two-year-old Robert Alan 
Reeder of Paducah, Kentucky, has 
11 living grandparents and great- 
grandparents. 

Pig breeders in Denmark plan, 
to develop a pig which wil l give 
leaner bacon to suit British tastes. 

Queensland’s capital, Brisbane, 
had two inches of rain in 40 
minutes during a storm, 

Jean Dunnett, 14, of Catford, 
London, has been made a Queen’s 
Guide, the youngest girl ever to 
win the award. Laurence A. Jones, 
20, of Crawley, Sussex, is another 
record-breaker. He was awarded 
six out of the nine prizes and 
trophies at his passing-out parade 
at RAF College, Cranwell. 

TOO LATE 

Steeplejacks were about to begin 
demolishing a 103-foot chimney at 
Whitley Bay in Northumberland 
when it fell down. 

Mr. Kenneth Campbell, retired 
postman of the Isle of Scalpay, 
Harris, walked 162,000 miles with 
the mails over trackless moorland 
during his 41 years postal service. 
He has received the Imperial 
Service Medal. 




fKejf 

CADBURY CARD DAMES 

each a pack full of fun! 

Send fur 
YOURS today! 

Here’s an exciting new card 
game for you from Cadburys. 
It’s fun—and it’s free! To get 
your pack, simply write your 
name and address on a piece 
of paper and send it, together with any Cadbury 
label, to cadburys Dept. 23 , 

BOURNVILLE, BIRMINGHAM, by 

January 31 st. 

Watch out next month for Cadbury 
Corner. There’s a Grand Competition 
with lots of mouth-watering Cadbury 
prizes. 

w, 

This offer is open only to u. 
children under 16 living in Great Britain or Northern Ireland. 


€.XA 
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BACK FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 



The choir practising in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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HIDDEN PAINTING 
IN THE TOWER 

A 600-year-old wall painting has 
come to light in the Tower*of 
London. 

A store-room in the Byward 
Tower was being repaired when 
signs of a painting were noticed 
under some plaster that had flaked 
off the wall. Experts removed the 
plaster until parts of a fine mural 
painting of the first half of the 
14th century were revealed. 

It appears to have been a scene 
of Christ in Majesty, with a version 
of the Last Judgment. The central 
figure of Christ had been removed, 
apparently, when a fireplace was 
put into the wall in the 16th 
century. 

To the right of the fireplace are 
the figures of the Blessed Virgin, 
and of St. Michael the Archangel. 

The delicate work of uncover¬ 
ing the whole picture is now going 
on, and in due course it is hoped 
to open the room for public 
inspection. 

PIRATES^LET this 
SHIP GO FREE 

The presentation of a newly- 
published Latvian New Testament 
and Psalms to Mr. Charles Zarine 
of the Latvian Legation, has 
recalled a romantic story con¬ 
cerning the first Bible printed in 
that language—at Riga in 1689. 

The story goes that the ship 
bringing the paper to print it on 
fell into the hands of Algerian 
pirates, who in those days ventured 
out of the Mediterranean as far as 
the North Sea. But when the 
pirates learned to what use the 
paper on board was to be put, they 
allowed the vessel, its crew, and 
cargo to go free; 

The first copy of the present-day 
edition was given to Mr. Zarine 
at a British and Foreign Bible 
Society meeting. 

THE BEGINNING 
OF RADAR 

The early days of radar are 
described in the first of three 
volumes. Royal Air Force 1939-45, 
just published. 

One day in 1935 an R.A.F. 
bomber plane lumbered back¬ 
wards and forwards along the 
railway line from Daventry to 
Wolverhampton. The pilot had 
no idea that whenever he passed 
over Weedon, which he did re¬ 
peatedly, his progress was being 
detected by radar. 

A group of scientists working 
there in great secrecy were using 
primitive and improvised appara¬ 
tus. but they found they were able 
to plot the aeroplane’s course. 

It was the beginning of radio¬ 
location, as radar was originally 
called. 


NATIONALISATION 
NOT NEW 

Many of us are apt to think that 
nationalisation of industry is a 
modern practice. But the Revd. 
W. Scott Morton, of Glasgow, told 
the China Society in London that 
the Chinese nationalised iron and 
salt in 120 b.c. 

He also told them that there 
were complaints that the quality 
of iron implements had been 
better before, and so the experi¬ 
ment was ended. 


FOR THE ROYAL 
CHILDREN 

Permission has been given 
for Princess Anne to accept a 
“crooked sixpence” as a memento 
of the Queen’s voyage. At the 
same time Prince Charles will 
receive a silver groat of the reign 
of the first Elizabeth. 

“Crooked ” sixpences were made 
by Elizabethan young men, who 
bent a sixpence to give to their 
sweethearts as a token of affection. 
A groat (fourpence) was the daily 
pay of the seamen of those days. 

Another present resulting from 
the Royal tour is a recording 
machine on which Prince Charles 
and Princess Anne play back the 
“letters” sent to them by the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
during their voyage.' These take 
the form of spools of tape on- 
which the Queen and the Duke 
have recorded messages and sent 
them to the children. 


NATIONS GO TO LAW 

Many an international quarrel 
which in olden times would have 
resulted in bloodshed is nowadays 
settled peacefully by the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice at The 
Hague. Recently, two new cases 
were added to the Court's lists. 

France and Greece are asking 
for judgment in their dispute over 
some lighthouses. These were 
nationalised by the Greek Govern¬ 
ment years ago, but France claims 
that they belonged to a French 
company. 

Two tiny countries, separated by 
thousands of miles of land and 
water, are also seeking the opinion 
of the Court. Liechtenstein com¬ 
plains that one of her nationals 
was unjustly treated by Guate¬ 
mala. 


CHILDREN’S TREES 
IN THE HILLS 

The Worcestershire County 
Council have inaugurated a scheme 
whereby schoolchildren will help 
to bring cheer to the bleak Clent 
Hills by planting trees there. 

Recently 1000 trees were planted 
on the bare slopes by children 
from three schools. Already three 
plantations have been set with fir, 
birch, scarlet oak, beech, moun¬ 
tain ash, and cherry trees. 


HIDDEN HISTORY 

A grant of £11,350 has been 
made by the Pilgrim Trust to the 
British Records Association to 
enable search to be made for 
documents which throw light on 
history and bygone customs. For 
the next five years the search is to 
go on among London solicitors. 

Many documents of no value to 
their owners would .be precious to 
keepers of records and students of 
history. 


WAIT IN COMFORT 

York railway station has a new 
waiting room. 

It has been decorated in bright 
colours, warmed by a gas fire, 
furnished with modern armchairs 
and tables, and adorned with 
bright pictures on the walls. 

The conversion cost less than 
£100, and if the experiment is 
approved 70 or 80 other waiting 
rooms in the region will be trans¬ 
formed. 
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On the 
Royal Route 


SOUTH FROM AUCKLAND 



The hotel at Waitomo where the Queen and Duke will slay 


Visitors in the wonderful Waitomo Caves 


A typical New Zealand dairy farm scene. 


Maori women cooking in a hot pool at Rotorua 


Moose Lodge, overlooking Lake Rotoiti 


Leaving Auckland on December 
30, the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will motor through a 
green and pleasant land to Roto¬ 
rua. 

Indeed, much of the countryside 
between Auckland and Rotorua is 
similar to the well-kept farms of 
the South of England—except for 
the great wooded ranges soaring 
high above the broad river valleys. 

About 90 miles south of Auck¬ 
land is the pretty river town of 
Hamilton, named after a gallant 
naval captain who fell in action 
90 years ago while leading his 
bluejackets in a skirmish with 
hostile Maoris. 

The little frontier settlement of 
1864 has become the centre of 
New Zealand's dairying industry. 
Lands watered by the Waikato 
River and its tributaries have been 
transformed by the industry of a 
few generations of farmers into 
the pastures on which graze half of 
New Zealand’s dairy cows. 

Not the least of New Zealand's 
many scenic attractions are the 
limestone caves of Waitomo, in the 
hills a short journey south of 
Hamilton. 

UNDERGROUND FAIRYLAND 

There are - many wonderful 
sights in this underground fairy¬ 
land. One of them is the 
Cathedral, a great vault with 
stalactite and stalagmite formations 
suggesting a vast organ loft. 
Another wonderful spectacle is 
obtained in complete darkness 
and in a boat; the lights will be 
switched off and the boat will be 
guided by hand for about 200 
yards while the Royal Visitors look 
upwards to the roof twinkling with 
the light from millions of glow¬ 
worms. 

The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will spend a day at 
Waitomo, and while there will see 
the New Year in. 

On January 1 they will travel on 
to Rotorua, which might well be 
called the Maori capital of New 
Zealand. It was a Maori town¬ 
ship for centuries before white 
men came to New Zealand. 

Roto is the Maori word for 
lake, and Roto-rua is the largest of 
what New Zealanders call “the 
Hot Lakes district.” The lakes are 
not really hot, but the district 
abounds in hot springs.' 

HOT SPRINGS 

Eighty-five years ago another 
Duke of. Edinburgh, who was the 
second son of Queen Victoria, 
paid a visit to Rotorua to see the 
hot pools and geysers. The fashion 
of visiting Rotorua grew until a 
holiday town sprang there. 

Rotorua is a holiday centre 
with a lake at its front door. 
But it is also a busy town which 
serves thousands of families living 
in the timber-milling districts to 
the south and east. 

Smaller than Lake Rotorua is its 
next-door neighbour. Lake Roto¬ 
iti (iti in the Maori tongue indi¬ 
cates something smaller). 

On the shores of Lake Rotoiti, 
which is really a small inland sea, 
despite its name, the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh will be 
able to enjoy a few days of rest 
and relaxation at Moose Lodge 
before continuing their tour on 
January 6 
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BUILDING A RAILWAY 
ACROSS SWAMPS 


A 144-milc railway which cost 
£33,000 a mile has been completed 
in the wilds of Canada, but not 
before 2000 acres of barren waste 
had been cleared, a culvert cut 
about every 500 yards, and four 
steel bridges and 70 wooden ones 
had been erected. 

It was the final Stage in a project 
connected with mining operations 
which had its beginning 12 years 
ago, when Austin McVeigh, pros¬ 
pecting for a firm whose gold mine 
had been almost worked out, 
thought he had discovered another 
mine. He sent a sample of ore for 
assay. 

There was no gold in it, but 
there was enough nickel to indicate 
a fabulously rich deposit. 

MOVING A TOWNSHIP 

But there was also a drawback 
—the find had been made at 
remote Lynn Lake, in Northern 
Manitoba, 144 miles from the 
company’s men and equipment at 
lhc Sherridon railhead. 

Heavy transport was practically 
unobtainable during the war, so no 
further action was taken. But in 
1945 a drilling team confirmed the 
company’s highest hopes, and in 
1950, when the first , shaft was 
sunk, it was shown that the deposit 
contained at least 200 million 
dollars’ worth of nickel, cobalt, 
and copper. 

The company now had to set up 
a township at Lynn Lake to house 
its men, and then get 50,000 tons 
of supplies and equipment there. 

It was decided that transferring 
the company’s existing township 


of some 150 buildings would be 
more practical and economical 
than establishing a new one. 

But the transport problem still 
had to be solved. 

During the summer innumerable 
swamps and small lakes formed on 
the route, making it impassable 
for heavily-laden vehicles. So it 
was decided to wait until winter, 
"when temperatures of 55 degrees 
below zero froze the swamps hard, 
and then use giant tractor-drawn 
sleighs. This task took two winters. 

Finally the company had to 
build the railway link to handle 
the mine’s output. 

But the line could not be built 
in winter, the only time when 
construction materials could be 
moved. This last obstacle was 
overcome by leaving the materials 
at various spots within reasonably 
easy access of wherever the men 
were to work the following 
summer. 


LIGHT OF MEMORY 

Little-known heroes of the war 
arc to be commemorated by a 
navigational light in New Guinea. 
They were the coast watchers, 
mostly Australian planters, officials, 
and island residents who in con¬ 
stant peril sent from jungle hide¬ 
outs behind the Japanese lines a 
constant flow of valuable informa¬ 
tion. 

The Coast .Watchers’ Light, as it 
is to be called, will be set up at 
the entrance to Madang Harbour 
on the north coast. 


PARS ABOUT 
CARS 

It drives itself 
J^rom America comes news of 
an electronically-operated car 
which will travel automatically 
over a specially wired highway. 

Although there is nobody at the 
wheel, this experimental car can 
steer itself along the road, stop 
when approaching an obstruction, 
and draw out into the middle of 
the road when overtaking. 

. Experts explain, however, that a 
great number of wires and cables 
would have to be embedded in the 
roads before this mechanical 
marvel could become common. 

Jet cars for everybody 
A number of cars powered by 
gas turbine engines are ready 
for production in 1955, according 
to an American report. These 
follow the same principle as the 
British Rover gas turbine car—the 
world’s first jet automobile. 

Although called jet cars they are 
not driven by true “jet pro¬ 
pulsion.” The gas turbine is 
coupled up to drive the rear 
wheels, as in a conventional car. 

Taking the weight 
B y replacing the wheels of a 
Jeep with large balloon tyres, 
rather like huge beach balls, the 
American Army have found that 
they can cross loose surfaces 
where normal tyres would sink in. 

The secret of these super-balloon 
tyres lies in their large area con¬ 
tacting the ground, each part of 
the tyre supporting a relatively 
light load. So evenly is the load 
distributed that a balloon-tyre Jeep 
can be driven right over a man 
without hurting him. 

Folding motor scooter 
'J'he French Valmobile, now to be 
seen on the streets of Paris, is 
a full-size motor scooter which, 
when folded up, is little bigger 
than an ordinary suitcase. 

The front wheel and handlebars 
fold up inside the box-shaped 
body, leaving the rear wheel pro¬ 
truding from the base to enable it 
to be pushed about. 

Banks on wheels 

A n international conference to 
discuss “Banks on Wheels ” is 
to be held in 1954 at Aalborg, 
Denmark, where travelling b*anks 
were introduced six years ago. 

The vehicles, which operate a 
fixed route with regular stopping 
places marked by stop signs, keep 
in constant communication with 
headquarters by radio telephone. 

Representatives of savings banks 
from many countries have visited" 
Aalborg to study the system, and 
now savings buses are operated in 
five or six. European countries as 
welt as Puerto Rico and the 
Belgian Congo. 

Nylon Gears 

_AT L the gear wheels in the trans¬ 
mission system of one of the 
latest American cars are made of 
nylon. 

It has taken four years of 
research to produce a satisfactory 
set of plastic gears, which arc 
claimed to be quieter and more 
elficicnt than metal gears. 


SUPER SABRE-RECORD BREAKER 

. By the C N Flying Correspondent 


North American Sabres of 
various types have been leaving a 
trail of shattered air speed records 
in their wake since 1948. 

With this in mind it is not 
altogether surprising to learn that 
the larger and more powerful 
F-100 Super Sabre—latest of the 
line—is capable of an even greater 
performance than its famous fore¬ 
bears. 

At present the aircraft holds the 
world’s speed record of 754.99 
ui.p.h. 

Hundreds of earlier F-S6 Sabres 
are now flying 
with the R.A.F., 

R.C.A.F., and 
U.S.A.F. fighter 
groups stationed 
in England, so it 
is interesting to 
compare the two 
types. 

The most 
noticeable diller- 
cncc lies in the 
massive “flat¬ 
tened ” fuselage 
of the Super 
Sabre, with its 
snout-like nose 
intake, “spine” 
fairing running 
atop the fuse¬ 
lage, and the 
huge tail outlet, 
necessitated hv 
the large reheat 
unit. 


The exceptionally thin wings arc 
more sharply swept back than 
those of the F-86, and their angle 
of 45 degrees led to the machine 
being dubbed originally the 
“Sabre 45.” 

Providing the power of the 
F-100 is a Pratt and Whitney 
J-57-7 turbojet which, with reheat 
turned on, produces 15,000-lbs. 
thrust As the wings are so thin 
almost all the fuel has to be 
carried in the fuselage. 

Service ceiling of the aircraft is 
about 58,000 feet. Wing span is 
36 feet, and length 45 feet. 



.<;'.'.'f_•.". \ -C/ -4.-,. If 

Refuelling the record-breaking Super Sabre 
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ERNEST TIIOMSON, says that this Meek sees . , , 


THE 700th EDITION OF 
IN TOWN TONIGHT 



Peter Duncan (right) with visitors to In Town Tonight 


H ow should In Town Tonight 
celebrate its 700th edition on 
January 2? This problem faces 
producer Peter Duncan. ■ 

On both the 500th and 600th 
birthdays, the studio was filled 
with interesting guests linked with 
the earliest editions before the 
war. This time, he tells me, the 
party will be restricted to visitors 
of the past two years. 

For a month or two now all 
scripts have been abolished and 
the interviews sound livelier. The 
decision was taken after a TV try¬ 
out in November. No one dared 
to use a script before a camera! 

Down on the farm 

_A. family like The Archers may 
soon be in T V five nights a 
week. Godfrey Baseley, now resi¬ 
dent agriculturist at the Lime 
Grove studios, has prepared the 
outline of a TV farm serial. 

The idea is good, but the 
suggested timing—9.0 to 9.15 
nightly—strikes me as being too 
late in the evening. Mr. Baseley 
tells me that this is the earliest 
that could be managed. Each 
episode would have to be re¬ 
hearsed and performed in the same 
studio as Children’s T V, which is 
not off the air until 6.0 p.m. 

At the Toy Fair 

(Children whose toy. cupboards 
are still not quite full after 
Christmas should tune in TV on 
January 5. The cameras will be 
paying their first visit to the 
British Toy Fair at Harrogate. 

Toad on the screen 

Jf you missed Toad of Toad Hall 
in T V last Saturday, there is a 
second chance this Thursday. It 
is being performed in the Tele¬ 
vision Theatre before an audience 
of children from Dr." Barnardo’s 
Homes and other children’s 
societies. 

Toad, a delightful play by 
A. A. Milne, is based on Kenneth 
Graham’s The Wind in the 
Willows. Gerald Campion, who 
was T V’s Billy Bunter, plays 
Toad, Andrew Osborn is seen as 
Ratty, and Patrick Troughton as 
Mr. Badger. " 

Aerial serial 

II. G. Wells's thrilling story 
The War in the Air, written 
nearly half a century ago, is to be 
broadcast as a serial in the Home 
Service, beginning on January 7. 
It has been adapted by a pioneer 
of radio drama, Lance Sieveking. 


SherlockHoImes centenary 

"When was Sherlock Holmes 
“born”? The BBC has 
discovered that the actual date 
was January 8, 1854, so a Holmes 
Centenary programme will be 
broadcast on January 8 next in 
the Home Service. For one 
glorious hour the great sleuth will 
be back in Baker Street. 

Interview Down Under 

Joan Gilbert, whose Diary will 
be seen again in TV on 
Friday, will go anywhere for a 
story. Along with studio items 
will be a filmed interview with 
miners in Gloucestershire. 

Miss Gilbert put on miner’s 
clothes on December 10 to visit 
the Canope Colliery in the Forest 
of Dean. She was whisked below 
in the “cage” and escorted under¬ 
ground by the colliery manager. 


Your turn now 

Jeleclub, the fortnightly TV 
get-together for “Under-21’s,” 
is having an overhaul. The New 
Year edition this Friday will intro¬ 
duce a more serious note. 



Producer Michael Westmore is 
cutting down the jazz side, though 
Steve Race and his players will 
still contribute. 

Benny Lee, 
now busy 'with 
other engage¬ 
ments, was host 
for the last 
time on De¬ 
cember 18; his 
place is being 
taken by Barry 
McGregor, 
assisted by Jean 
Aubrey. 

Your Turn is the title of a 
new five-minute feature in which 
members from all over the country 
will be invited to show their skill 
in acting, dancing, boxing, and 
other accomplishments. 


Jean Aubrey 


LASTING IMPRESSION 

The singer had completed her 
programme, but her image re¬ 
mained fixed on the T V screen in 
a New York house. 

Members of the household 
changed the programme, turned off 
the set, and even pulled out the 
power plug. All in vain. The 
singer remained. 

Called in to. investigate, an 
expert found that an explosion 
inside the set had burned the 
singer's likeness into the inner 
coating of the cathode ray tube. 
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Four centuries oj Flemish Art at the Royal Academy 



The Proverbs, by David Teniers the Younger 


The Meeting of Abraham and Melchizedek, by Rubens 



Princess Elizabeth and Princess Anne, by, Van Dyck Cesare Scagi'ia, by Van Dyck Squirrels on a branch, by Frans Snyders 

We reproduce here a few of the many hundreds of pictures now to he seen in the Royal Academy’s splendid winter exhibition of Flemish Art from 1300 to 170C 


Lords John and Bernard Stuart, by Van Dyck 


Francois Langlois, by Van Dyck 


Madonna and Child, by Dirk Bouts 
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JANUARY 2.. 1954 

THE CN WISHES ALL 
ITS READERS 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 

HAIL 1954 ! 

Ring in the valiant man and 
free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier 
hand. 

Ring out the darkness of the 
land; 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


A 


s the Old Year fades we 
look back on it as one of 
the most memorable of the 
century; 1953 will ever have a 
shining place in our annals. 

But in the spirit of hope 
that springs eternal in the 
heart of man we salute the 
New Year. And we believe 
that a.d. 1954 will not dis¬ 
appoint if we ourselves all do 
our utmost to make our New 
Year’s wishes come true. 
Hail 1954! 


New Year be good to 
England! Bid her name 
Shine sunlike as of old on all 
the sea; 

Make strong her soul: set all 
her spirit free : 

Bind fast her home-born foes 
with links of shame 
More strong than iron and 
more keen than flame : 

Seal up their lips for shame’s 
sake: so shall she 
Who was the light that 
lightened freedom be. 

For all false tongues, in all 
men’s eyes the same. 

A. C. Swinburne 


ONE PENNY-A-WEEK 

'T'here is no cause more truly 
"*■ international in spirit than 
that of relieving children in 
distress. 

“Don’t let us think of the 
children as Korean — or 
Austrian, or German, or what¬ 
ever they may be. Just think 
of them as children, just like 
our own, all growing up to¬ 
gether. We shall not only save 
them, but we shall be doing 
something to save the world 
from risk of war in the future.” 

Those words were spoken by 
Brigadier Boyce, General Secre¬ 
tary of the Save the Children 
Fund, and they are a reminder 
that we can all help through the 
Penny-a-week Appeal. Full in¬ 
formation can be obtained from 
the Controller, National Penny- 
a-Week Appeal, 20 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.I.- 

The young idea 

T'he seven-year-old Prince Carl 
Gustaf, the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, was being conducted 
around the new Swedish- 
America liner Kungsholm, and 
while passing through the main 
lounge was told its size. 

The young prince nodded 
thoughtfully and then com¬ 
mented: “If it had been ten 
feet longer it might have done 
for a football field.” 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
January 5,1924. 

nr he latest kind of gramo- 
■*" phone needle is made 
from the thorn of the desert 
cactus, a hitherto useless plant. 

The cacti are gathered and 
the thorns picked out and 
dressed and sharpened. Such a 
demand is there for these 
needles, which give a very deli¬ 
cate and soft tone and almost 
entirely eliminate scratching, 
that one man on the Pacific 
coast of America is cultivating 
the cactus for its thorns. 


Full marks for this hoy 

TXThat makes a good school- 
boy? All sorts of 
answers have been given, but 
none so sound and practical as 
those of Mr. A. C. W. Kerswell 
of Lordship Lane School, Wood 
Green, London. 

First he . puts a good 
physique, and then a mental 
attitude to persevere with 
routine operations, a very 
necessary quality nowadays. 
The third quality Mr. Kerswell 
looks for is the readiness to 
master new work. The fourth 
is an attitude of mind enabling 
full use to be made of further 
opportunities. 

Mr. Kerswell also believes 
that employers like boys of this 
kind rather than the “clever, 
self-centred lad.” But whether 
he be clever or average, cer¬ 
tainly he will find that these 
four qualities count all along 
the line. 

Village signs—13 


Under the Editor’s Table 


A waiter in Madrid says he has 
not slept for 11,323 nights. Perhaps 
he goes to bed in the day. 

A committee meeting at Watford 
lasted 4 hours and 20 minutes. 
Somebody took the minutes. 

Filling a bottle without a funnel 
is awkward. Not so awkward as 
filling a funnel without a bottle. 

Oil in Australia Starts a Boom, 
says a headline. Did someone pul 
a match to it? 

BILLY BEETLE 





PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If a sailor’s 
bunk is always 
Ship-shape 


Life moves in circles, says a 
philosopher. Perhaps that is why 
the New Year comes round. 

Fourteen window-cleaners work 
all through the year at the United 
Nations headquarters in New 
York. Without a break? 


This beautiful sign showing an 
Archbishop giving a blessing 
denotes Brastcd’s long associ¬ 
ation with Canterbury. This 
Kent village is still referred to 
as the “Archbishop’s garden.;’ 

Think on These Things 

J oshua, commanded by God 
to go forward across the 
River Jordan, entered a country 
promised to his forefathers and 
thus continued their work. 
(Joshua, Chapter 1.) 

Moses had led his people 
through many difficulties, and 
had done all he could to inspire 
their faith. To carry on his 
work required God-given 
courage and vision. Joshua- 
claimed a country for God was 
successful because he, too, 
allowed God to lead him. 

The New Year is the begin¬ 
ning of a new adventure for us 
all. Those arc best equipped 
for it who hold the word of the 
Scriptures: “Be strong and of a 
good courage; for the Lord thy 
God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest.” F. P. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Carlyle wrote: Every¬ 
where in life the true question 
is, not what vve gain, but what 
we do. 


HEARTFELT THANKS 

ILTany parents are appreciative 
^ of the efforts of those 
who educate their children, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Heayns of St. 
Austell went one better and 
“told the world.” 

In the St. Austell Guardian 
appeared this notice: Sincere 
thanks to Mr. Brinkworth 
(Boys’ Grammar School), Mr. 
Hore (Mount Charles School) 
and their staffs for tuition and 
kindness to Trevor during his 
schooldays. . . Mr. and Mrs. 
Heayns. 

How much more pleasant this 
world would be if we all re¬ 
membered to say Thank You! 

Springtime in winter 

TYecember’s mild weather 
must have greatly puzzled 
the little animals that normally 
sleep through the winter. 
Many were seen peeping out of 
their burrows presumably 
amazed at the sight of Spring 
(lowers, ' and even adders 
basked in the sunshine. 

“Have I overslept?” was 
probably the thought that 
occurred to them, and it is 
pleasant to picture them going 
back to wake up some snoring 
elder and lead him grumbling 
to the mouth of the burrow. 

Hibernating grandfather 
doubtless could tell by many 
signs that it was still winter, and 
with a surly grunt went back to 
finish his long nap. 

Faithful servant 

Aaron Morton recently cele- 
brated the silver jubilee of 
his appointment as verger of 
Richmond Church, Yorkshire, 
and'the Archdeacon has issued a 
statistical list giving some idea 
of his tasks over the years. 

Aaron has assisted at 1000 
baptisms ; he has wound up the 
clock 3653 times; and he has 
gone up the church tower so 
often that the total height he has 
ascended is three times that of 
Mount Everest. 

As to cutting lawns—well, the 
Archdeacon calculates that this 
worthy verger has driven, pulled, 
or pushed a lawnmower over a 
distance equal to three times 
across the Atlantic and back. 
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THEY SAY . . . 

T'he present is no time for 
complacency. The social 
advances -of this century have 
not been enough to remove the 
weight of poverty and misery 
from the backs of millions and 
millions of our fellow-creatures. 

Director-General, International 
Labour Organisation 

Tt is up to the ordinary citizen 
“*■ to decide he will not have 
the beautiful countryside 
whittled away under pressure 
from - a crowded and 
industrialised population. 

Sir Patrick Duff\ Chairman 
National Parks Comnnssion 

Tt is important to do some- 
thing to make boys more 
articulate and less slovenly in 
their speech. 

Headmaster of Hereford 
High School for Boys 


A 


pprentices should be pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice a con¬ 
siderable part of their leisure to 
get on in their particular 
spheres. Director of the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow 


Out and About 

“/Tut of season” flowers hare 
been more common 
than usual since autumn be¬ 
cause of the long mild spell. 
People were astonished, but 
many similar instances of un¬ 
reliable weather are on record. 

Samuel Pepys tells in his 
diary, 250 years ago, how one 
January a special day of prayer 
for seasonable weather was 
ordered by the church, because 
it was warm “like May or 
June.” 

But just now, even before we 
can notice that the days are 
beginning to lengthen, there are 
genuine signs of Spring every¬ 
where. 

. Any day now the bluebell 
plants may be seen pushing a 
tip above the soil, and the 
snowdrop either blooming or 
showing white between its 
bright green sepals. The 
creeping honeysuckle, which 
bore its flowers extra late, be¬ 
gins to let new green leaves 
peep out. 

The hazel is really coming 
into flower. The catkins are 
freeing themselves to hang 
swaying in the breeze with thei 
load of pollen. Yet this is truly 
our mid-winter. C. D. D. 



OCR HOMELAND 


A view across llie new Yorkshire 
Dales National Park 
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WHAT. HAPPENS WHEN 
YOU DIAL 999 

In almost any serious emergency people's first impulse is 
to rush to a telephone and dial 999 to get help. 

The system is now taken for granted, yet it was only in 
. 1937 that it was introduced as an experiment in London. 
The test was successful, and in 1938 the service was 
extended to Glasgow. 

Then war came, and further development was sus¬ 
pended. But after the war Post Office engineers got busy, 
and now the 999 service is available at no fewer than 2000 
telephone exchanges. 

A Post Office expert here explains its working. 


TX7hen 999 is dialled the caller is 
v not immediately connected 
with Scotland Yard, or even with 
the nearest police station. It is the 
local telephone operator who 
answers, and she has to find out 
whether it is the police, fire, or 
ambulance service that is required 
and the address to which help is to 
be sent. 

The operator should be given at 
once the exchange and the number 
of the telephone from which the 
caller is speaking, so that assist¬ 
ance can be sent if for any reason 
the message is hastily cut off. 

That information obtained, the 
call is flashed to the proper 
authority. In the large towns the 
operator has direct lines to the 
different services, so she has no 
numbers to dial. 

CALLS FROM STREET KIOSKS 

Many of the calls come from 
street kiosks, where the 999 calls 
can be dialled without putting 
money in the box. Even in the 
kiosks where the telephones have 
no dials, there are arrangements 
for distress calls to be put through 
without coins being dropped in the 
slots. 

In emergencies the saving of 
even seconds is vital, so everything 
is done to make certain that the 
calls are handled as speedily as 
possible. 

As soon as 999 is dialled a large 
red lamp glows on the switchboard 
at the local exchange and a loud 
buzzer sounds. The telephonist 
stops whatever she is doing and 
gives immediate attention to the 
distress call. 

It is-sometimes asked: “Why 
999? Why not 111 or 123, which 
could be dialled quicker? - ’ Ex¬ 
periments proved that it was better 


to use the same number through¬ 
out rather than any mixture of 
digits. 

For technical reasons it 3s im¬ 
possible to arrange for emergency 
calls on a number less than 999 
to be made from a public call-box 
without the insertion of coins. 
Any change to another number 
would mean redesigning all the 
call-box instruments in the country, 
besides renaming some exchanges 
and altering many subscribers’ 
numbers. 

EASY TO DIAL 

An additional advantage in 
using 999 is that it is easy to dial 
in darkness or in thick smoke, 
owing to 9 being next to the fixed 
dial-stop. i 

The 999 service is only for 
emergency calls to the fire, police, 
or ambulance services, and it must 
never be used for any other 
purpose. Yet Post Office records 
show that thoughtless people have 
dialled 999 to report the loss of a 
cat, that cows arc roaming in their 
garden, and that a motor-cycle was 
making so much noise outside the 
house that sleep was impossible. v 

In London every week between 
4000 and .5000 calls on 999 are 
handled; in Manchester 650; Birm¬ 
ingham 640; Leeds 370; and in 
Glasgow 300. 


DOMESTIC BUFFALOES 

The people of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland are experimenting with 
the taming of African buffaloes 
and keeping them as domestic 
animals. 

Cattle cannot be kept in these 
areas because of the tsetse fly but 
the buffalo is not affected by this 
carrier of sleeping sickness. 



Holiday time by the Round Pond \ 

London’s famous Round Pond in Kensington Gardens is a happy-liunting-ground for swans at 
this time of the year, when there arc many young visitors. Two-year-old Robin Bines, how¬ 
ever, feels it is safer to throw food to the bird rather than risk a nipped finger. In the picture 
on the right, the swans are seen keeping at a discreet distance as Michael Bowden and 

Alan Bowler launch a model boat. 


HOWARD SOMERVELL OF INDIA 


LITTLE GREY 
SQUIRREL 

Had Father Christmas hurt him¬ 
self? So loud was the bump on 
the roof, which wakened a Sussex 
family early on Christmas morn¬ 
ing, that the youngest member of 
the household asked if Father 
Christmas had fallen. 

She need not have worried. Her 
brother, leaning far out of the 
bedroom window, saw the intruder 
for himself. It wasn’t Father 
Christmas It was a grey squirrel! 

A moment later the squirrel 
leapt across the roof and swung 
himself onto the branch of an 
overhanging tree. “That proves,” 
said the boy, “that grey squirrels 
don't hibernate.” 

Actually it is not unusual at 
this time of year to find a grey 
squirrel squatting down to a meal 
of fallen apples, or of hazel nuts 
i retrieved from dead leaves. 

Only in wet weather do the grey 
squirrels of the south seem to lie 
low in their winter dreys or nests, 
though they may explore the 
woods even when rain is falling. 


GIANT LAKE STEAMER 

The Canadian Sake cargo ship 
T. R. McLagan, recently launched 
at the Midland Shipyards, is said 
to be the largest inland ship ever 
built. She is 715 feet long, and 
her cargo capacity is 800,000 
bushels of grain and 25,000 tons 
of other cargo. 


Back in Britain again after 
30 years of work in India as a 
missionary-surgeon is Howard 
Somervell, the Everest climber 
who came near to success in 1924. 

Howard Somervell, now 63, has 
given his life to the sick people of 
southern India, first in the Ncy- 
yoor Medical Mission in Travan- 
core, and more recently as a 
teacher of surgery at the Vellore 
Medical Mission, where scores of 
Indian" doctors and nurses arc 
trained. 

His first experience of con¬ 
ditions on Everest was in 1922, 
and on that expedition his life was 
saved by his friend Mallory. 

SLIPPERY SLOPE 

Coming down from 27,000 feet 
on the north face of Everest, 
Somervell slipped on a snow slope 
which dropped 3000 feet below 
him. He began sliding at increas¬ 
ing speed with the second man on 
the rope careering after him, and 
there was no hope of stopping 
unless Mallory could check them 
on the rope. 

Digging his ice-axe in very 
firmly Mallory held the rope and 
the two men were saved. 

But Everest was not the only 
obstacle that challenged Somervell 
in India. He saw one surgeon 
in south India struggling with 
hundreds of operations a year and 
decided to give him a hand. The 
hospital was poorly equipped and 


most of the patients believed that 
the surgeon merely made a hole 
in them to let a devil out. 

So Somervell had a gallery built 
in his operating theatre in order 
that the friends of patients could 
watch him at work performing 
hundreds of operations a year. 

Mount Everest called him again 
in 1924, and he was one of the 
last to see Mallory and Irvine 
making for the summit. Whether 
they reached it is an Everest secret 
that may never be known. Somer¬ 
vell says that at 28,000 feet he sat 
on a rock in the sun with his 
throat choked, unable to speak. 

From that “great failure,” 
Somervell went back to his 
hospital and his operations. 

But before he left that great 
mountain he and his friend 
Bentley Beetham erected a 15-foot 
cairn on which they carved the 
names of brave men who had 
given their lives in attempting to 
scale Everest. 


SOUNDING THEM OUT 

The latest idea for checking the 
presence of grubs and insects in 
foodstuffs stored in bulk is to 
listen for them. 

Suspected food is loaded into 
large soundproof bins, and super- 
sensitive microphones are switched 
on. The slightest movement of 
any insect can be detected. 


Empire mosaic—48 ~ ~ ^ - by Ridgway 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


s? 


John Landy 



The last place in the 
Australian 1952 
Olympic team was 
given to John Landy. 
In the 1500 metres 
he failed to survive 
the first round. 


Only six months later John 
ran the world’s fastest mile 
of the year—4 mins..2*1 secs. 
He had changed his running 
style meantime, and had also 
made his training programme 
much more severe. 


So Landy, who will be 24 next 
April, was within reach of the 
magic four-minute mile. He 
was within reach, also, of 
gaining his degree for agri¬ 
cultural science at Melbourne 
University. 


To him, the latter naturally 
means the more. John has 
trained hard anc^studiedliard 
and deserves any success 
that has gone his way. And 
he still has time for a hobby 
•—collecting rare butterflies. 


YOUTH TEAM CLEARS A TUNNEL IN GREECE 


"home from the 

LONELY SCHOOL 

Miss May Pateman of Croydon 
is home again after 30 years of 
teaching in what has sometimes 
been called “the loneliest school 
in the world ”—the Rongorongo 
School on the coral atoll of Beru 
in the Gilbert Islands. 

When Miss Pateman went there 
in 1922 it was even lonelier than 
it is now, for there was no regular 
radio communication, and every 
letter came by sea, not more than 
three or four times a year. 

The Rongorongo School was 
started by the London Missionary 
Society to give children of the 
Gilbert Islands something better 
than their simple village schools. 
So about twice a year the 
Children's Ship of Goodwill, the 
John Williams VI (which Princess 
Margaret named at Tower Pier in 
1948) goes round to collect them. 

HER “OLD GIRLS” 

Miss Pateman herself would not 
consider that she has been doing a 
lonely job, for all over the Gilbert 
Islands now there are hundreds of 
her “old girls ” who look upon her 
as their friend. Most of them are 
married, and have homes of their 
own—open-sided thatched houses. 

Her chief concern has been to 
train these girls to be good wives 
and mothers. On many of the 
islands now there are little social 
cluhs and baby clinics which not 
only see that the children are cared 
for, but that the island is kept 
clean and tidy too. 

In this faraway school with its 
playground facing the Pacific the 
pupils have learned how to live, as 
well as the basic three R’s. That 
has been the secret of its success 
during 30 years. 


WILD WEST IN THE EAST 

Real “Wild West” scenes were 
witnessed at East Dereham, 
Norfolk, recently, when a herd of 
12 bullocks stampeded. 

They were chased over a 16-mile 
course for over seven hours before 
they were caught. In this case, 
though, the cowboys gave chase 
on tractors. 


One of the most spectacular 
examples of voluntary youth 
service has been triumphantly 
completed in north-west Greece by 
an international youth team. 

For two years university and 
college students from America, 
Britain, Sweden,-and Holland have 
been working in their holiday time 
clearing a tunnel which has been 
blocked for 50 years, to reclaim 
over 200 acres of almost useless 
farmland. 

The story of the plan to give the 
villagers of the Pontikates-Dolo 
valley the use of their farms started 
with the dreams of a village priest 
in the valley. He saw that the 
poverty of his people lay in the 
fact that their land was in poor 
condition, and that they were not 
usipg modern methods of farming. 


METAL FROM WEEDS 

Germanium, one of the rarest 
metals in the world, can be 
recovered from weeds. After being 
dried the weeds are burnt to ash, 
from which as much as five per 
cent germanium can be obtained— 
a better yield than many ger¬ 
manium-bearing ores. 

Germanium’s chief use is in tran¬ 
sistors, which act as valves in 
electronic apparatus. 


The reason for the poor con¬ 
dition of the land was that 60 feet 
below the main areas around 
Pontikates-Dolo runs a tunnel, 
two-thirds of a mile long. It was 
built 200 years ago, but for the 
last 50 years stones, clay, and 
sludge have blocked the tunnel 
with the result that the farms have 
become water-logged. 

Through the youth department 
of the World Council of Churches 
a request was sent out for youth 
volunteers to clear the tunnel and 
give the Greek farmers a fresh 
chance. 

For two years members of the 
team have been working jn that 
narrow tunnel, sometimes creeping 
along on hands and knees, filling 
buckets with earth and stones and 
passing them out to be emptied at 
the top. 

It has been two years of hard 
work. One young American wrote 
home: “ I have worked in the 
tunnel every day for a week. 
There are usually six or seven of 
us below ground passing out the 
buckets of mud. Cave-ins have 
troubled us a lot. I find the work 
rather exciting in spite of all the 
mud and water, the small size of 
the tunnel, cramped legs and back, 
the bad air (matches will not burn 


in the tunnel), the black smoke 
from the acetylene torches.” 

The volunteer tunnellers worked 
from seven to twelve, and from 
three to six. What was planned to 
take a year and a half has taken 
nearly three. But the tunnel is now 
clear and this winter's rains will 
flow away instead of water-logging 
the land. 

The team is now helping to 
teach the farmers modern methods 
of farming, and although the 
villagers were a little doubtful at 
first the triumph in the tunnel 
made them believe that this team 
of enthusiastic young people could 
do anything. 

So this winter the Greek farmers 
have had a profitable sowing, and 
are looking forward to a rich 
harvest next year. 

WRIST RADIO 

The radio transmitter-receiver 
worn on the wrist—so long a 
feature of strip cartoons—has 
finally been produced as a practi¬ 
cal project. 

The complete radio fits into a 
plastic case two inches long and 
one inch wide. Test units, which 
have a range of 40 miles, have 
been supplied to the United States 
Army. 
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SCHOOLBOY’S 

DELIGHT 

Many thrills await thousands of 
young people at the Schoolboy's 
Own Exhibition, which opens this 
Thursday until January 13 in the 
Horticultural Halls at West¬ 
minster. 

A new experience there is a 
make-believe “space-time” trip 
into past ages, and forward into 
the future—the sort of journey 
inventive folk have dreamed of 
since H. G. Wells wrote his story 
The Time Machine. 

Parties of five boys, dressed in 
cosmic ray suits like those worn 
at Harwell, with transparent 
helmets, beetle antennae, and ear¬ 
pieces, will pass through a Time 
Sound Lock and, amid spiralling 
blue lights, be whirled back into 
the dark cave homes of our remote 
ancestors. 

Later they will visit the future 
electronic age, returning to the 
present via the Ultra-sonic Time 
Space Track and causing a triple 
sonic boom. A smashing time, 
indeed! 

This imaginative affair has been 
installed by the British Electrical 
Development Association. 

SOMETHING FOR ALL 

Other thrills for visitors to 
the Exhibition will include a 
parachute jump, a dive beneath 
the sea, piloting a helicopter and 
a plane, pitting one's strength 
against the world's strongest men. 
printing a miniature ■ newspaper, 
and helping to make a watch. 

But the greatest excitement for 
some young visitors will be chat¬ 
ting with such famous sporting 
personalities as the Bedser brothers 
and the Arsenal team, or cele¬ 
brated radio' and T V people. 

Favourite authors will also be 
there, and stage and screen stars 
are to bring their pets with them. 

Competitions which can be 
entered on ■ the spot, a puppet, 
circus, the production of a book, 
and the actual nesting of birds arc 
just a few of the other fascinating 
items which make this Exhibition a 
fine Christmas holiday shilling's 
worth. 


THE AFRICAN JOURNEYS OF MUNGO PARK—picture-story of a famous explorer (9) 



Leaving his exhausted horse, Mungo, who was 
himself ill now, followed his guide wearily 
along the river hank until he could walk no 
farther. They saw a native fisherman in a 
hoat who agreed, for payment, to take the 
sick white man to the town of Silla. The 
guide said he must now leave the explorer, hut 
he promised that if he found his horse alive he 
would care For it until Mungo’s return journey. 


Mungo had fever when he reached Silla, and with 
great difficulty he persuaded the surly headman 
to let him shelter from the rain in his hut. He 
realised that he could go no farther. He w r as ill 
and in rags, the tropical rains had set in, and he 
had not enough cowrie shells left to pay for a 
long canoe voyage on the Niger. If he died 
now, his discoveries wrnuld perish with him. 

With reluctance he decided to turn back. 


Next day he w r as w ell enough to leave the hut, 
and he resolved to find out all he could about 
the Niger before returning to the coast. But 
none of the native merchants knew where the 
great river ended. They said, 44 it runs to the 
world’s end.” They described its coarse through 
the immensely wealthy city of Timbuctoo, and 
beyond to the even bigger city of Houssa, where 
their knowledge of it ceased. 


By canoe and on foot Mungo returned to the 
village of Modiboo, where he heard a horse 
neigh in one of the huts. 44 Do you know who is 
speaking to you ? ” asked the headman with a 
smile, and Mungo was delighted to find his old 
friend, now in better condition. He marched 
on again through torrential rain, driving the 
horse before him. But the country was rapidly 
becoming flooded and lie had to wade. 


Wliat chance lias Mungo Park of reaching the coast in these terrible conditions ? See next week’s instalment 
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-Continuing* 




DANGER MOUNTAIN 


*by Patrick Pringle * 


Jack and Robin Hilton are with 
their parents in Switzerland. They 
go ski-ing with a Swiss girl, Jtinge, 
whose father, Radi, is a ski 
instructor. They track down a' 
gang of forgers in a wood on 
Danger Mountain, but the boys 
arc captured by the gang. Radi 
rescues them and while he pursues 
the forgers, hinge and the boys 
wait ill the forgers’ chalet. The 
.Chief of' the gang, Dr. Marcus, 
*gets away with a lot of forged 
currency, intending to catch the 
Paris express. 

18. Ritter again 

W hat time does the Paris 
express leave?” Jack asked. 
“A quarter to five.” Junge 
looked at her watch. “It is just 
four o’clock.” 

“Can we make it? To the 
station, 1 mean?” 

“I think I could,” said Jungc. 

“ But-” 

Jack interrupted at once. 

“You’re not going alone,” he 
said. “If we can’t all get to the 
train in time we’ll just ring up 
from the power station.” 

“But Rudi will be back soon. 
All right,” said Jungc. “Let us 
go.” 

While Robin finished putting on 
his boots she scribbled a note to 
Rudi. 

“What about Otto?” she asked. 
“He's all right,” said Jack. “We 
can leave him here.” 

Junge had already brought the 
skis for Robin into the chalet, and 
Emil had made a good. job of 
fitting them. The three locked 
Otto in again, and Junge pinned 
her note. to Rudi on the door. 
Then they set off. 

It was getting dark rapidly now, 
but the sky had cleared and out¬ 
side the wood the snow still gave 
a fairly good light. 

Junge leads the way 

Jack knew that Junge could 
have got down in a fraction of the 
time it would take the three of 
them, but he was determined not 
to let her go on alone. Besides, 
without her they could hardly 
have gone at all in that light. 
She chose the gentlest slopes, 
taking them round in wide sweeps 
although it greatly lengthened the 
distance. 

It was a quarter past four when 
they reached the power station. 

“It will be too dark to ski to 
the village,” said Junge. 

Jack nodded. There were too 
many trees lining the path for it 
to be safe to ski down now. 

“We must ring the stationmaster 
and the police at Frutigen,” he 
said. 

“What about your toboggan?” 
Robin said suddenly. 

Both Junge and Jack had for¬ 
gotten all about it. So instead of 
knocking and calling for Emil they 
ski-ed round the building to the 
trees by the path. The toboggan 
was still there. 

“Come on!” said Jack. 


They took olf their skis, piled 
them onto the toboggan, and then 
climbed on. 

Jack sat in front, Robin in the 
middle, and Junge at the back. At 
each bend he shouted to them to 
brake with their heels, and they 
were soon going at a good speed. 
Twice they piled up in the deep 
snow at the side of the path, but 
suffered nothing worse than a few 
bumps. Soon they were clear of 
the trees, and could see the fork 
on the path ahead. 

“There’s someone coming down 
from the chair-lift,” shouted 
Junge, pointing to the other path. 

He was ski-ing rapidly, and in 
the gloom they had no chance of 
recognising him. He reached the 
fork before them, and when he 
saw the toboggan he waved to 
them to stop. As he stood directly 
across their path they had to obey. 

It was Ritter, the mystery man 
from Berne. 

“Have you been up the Gfahr- 
horn?” he asked, without wasting 
time on greetings. 

“Yes,” said Jack. 

“Is there anyone else up there 
now?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Did you see Dr. Marcus? The 
man with the red ski cap, from 


ENGLISH COINS 

4. The Anglo-Saxon 
United realm 
1 X HE Saxon kingdom, ex¬ 
tended up to the Humber 
i by the conquests of Edward 
) the Elder, was enlarged to 
* roughly the England of today 
’ by his successors, to one of 
whom, Athclstan, coins give 
, the title. King of All Britain. 

On the single type of coin- 
' age, current for the whole 
’ country, appear the names 
| of the mint-master and the 
, place where it was struck. 

Under Ethclrcd the Un- 
’ ready there were mints in 
1 75 boroughs. One of his 



, coins shows the Agnus Dei 
i and the Dove, alluding to the 
i millennium, a.d. 1000. Under 
> the Danish kings—Canute 
1 and his sons—the established 
1 coin designs were retained 
| with the king’s portrait on 
one side and a pattern, 
i usually including a cross, on 
i the other. 

Edward the Confessor in- 
| troduced more picturesque 
designs, including one show¬ 
ing him enthroned. The coin 
(pictured here) of Harold II, 
' the last of the Saxon kings, 
bears his portrait and, on the 
reverse, the word PAX. 


your hotel? He is usually with 
Anton.” 

“I know who you mean,” 
answered Jack, trying to sound 
calm. “He went up in the chair¬ 
lift this morning.” 

' “ He has not come down. I am 
worried-” 

Junge took a hand then. She 
spoke to Ritter in rapid German, 
and pointed first towards the 
power station and then to the 
chair-lift. He asked her several 
questions, thanked her, and then 
started to ski back towards the 
chair-lift. 

“What did you tell him?” asked 
Jack. - • 

“Not the truth, I am afraid. I 
said we had seen Dr. Marcus 
where we had not, and advised 
him to go back to the chair-lift 
and telephone to the top. Was 
that right?” 

“I think so,” said Jack. “I still 
don’t see quite where he fits in, 
but-” 

Quicker without skis 

He got the toboggan going 
again. The path was straighter 
now, and although it had got 
darker since they left the power 
station there were fewer trees and 
they could see quite clearly. When 
they reached the road at the 
bottom Junge told Jack to stop. 

“It will be quicker to walk 
now,” she said. “For you, I think. 
1 shall ski,” she added apologetic¬ 
ally. 

They had to run to keep up with 
her as she struck off towards the 
railway station. Jack felt a sudden 
relief. Whatever happened now, 
they would not have to struggle 
with Dr. Marcus by themselves. 

The train was in. They could 
see that as soon as the station 
came into view. Jack slowed a 
little by the next street lamp, and 
looked at his watch. It was twenty 
to five. 

Edelberg had only a small 
station, and the Paris express 
stretched from one end of the 
platform to the other. The station 
entrance was in the middle, but 
Junge led them towards the back 
of the train. The platform here 
was dark and unsheltered, and 
they stood alone. Junge took off 
her skis. 

“There are the first-class 
carriages,” she said, pointing. “I 
think we should look there first.” 

“There’s the Professor!” ex¬ 
claimed Robin. “Look out, he’s 
coming this way.” 

Dr. Marcus was walking straight 
down the platform. He still had 
the rucksack on his back. They 
huddled back against the railing, 
but he stopped at the door of one 
of the first-class carriages. He did 
not board the train at once, but 
moved to the back of the platform 
and took off his rucksack. He put 
it down, and then walked to the 
train. The next moment he was 
inside the carriage. 

Jack was puzzled, for the ruck¬ 
sack was obviously still full. 

Continued oil page 10 



Craftsmen at Work • Film Shows • Exhibitions 


Talks by Famous People • Radio and Television 
demonstrations • Toy Town • PuppetShows • and all 
manner of wonderful attractions for boys and girls. 




THE NEW 1954 i FLIGHT 

LIEUTENANT’. 

HANDLESS WATCH 

NO GLASS 
NO DIAL 
NO HANDS 

Built for strength, 
fitted with air¬ 
craft shock resist¬ 
ing movement. 
Lever escapement. Anti-magnetic 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards l/9£. 
100 different cards 2/9 post free. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 75, 5/-: 
100, 7/-; 200, 15/-. 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. “C"), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 

(150 yards from Ilolbo'rn lube Station .) 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\<1. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 



JOCt GOIDPUTID, 
JO CPimCMAN'S 

(hddaeiWakti. 

AUO IADIEI WATCH 


7S Hours on1 W inding 

18 ct. Gold Plated Gent’s 
Cocktail Watch fitted 
with the popular he veiled 
crystal glass that really 

di*tterc?t 1S flcld tCll 45 n iiour shock resisting 
fever escapement; Croc, er.iined leather 
strap. LADIES’ with cocktail strap. 
Expanding bracelet 10/6 extra it required, 
with either model. Tull guarantee. 
£3.19.6 cash. 5/- deposit and 10/- 
rnonthly. Luminous model 6/6 extra 
LISTS other models. Tents, c-tc, TEltMa. 

ramous’RAILWAY TIMEKEEPER’ 


11.U. i-ULCie —--- ,, . 

and recoil click spring to prevent A good timekeeper is essential. 


These famous Railway Time- 
keepers are guaranteed to give 
accurate time to a minuto. Every * f ,/ 
watch is fitted with a recoil click jH 
spring to prevent overwinding 
and is non-magnetic and vibration 
resisting. Plain or luminous dial. 

Solid Leather Albert obtainable 
2/6 extra. FREE LISTS. TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/48I, 196-200 Cold- 
harbeur Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


overwinding. Handsome, cliromo 
case. Expanding bracelet 10/6 
extra, if required. Time shown by 
revolving figures. Scut for 5/- 
ileposit. Balance 10/- monthly. 
Noil-luminous night dial 6/6 extra. 
Mils, lull guar. Cash price 79-6. 
Rost, etc., 1/3. Free lists Watches, 
Hitux’lilsrK. Toms. etc. TERMS. 



foh<xi- iff. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL 


n ' f GOLDEN VALUE & 
STAMP ALBUM ("SEfRiEg] TRUSTY PACKETS 

SOME OF THE 6d. SERIES 


Wonderful illustrations on every page 
with interesting information about 
stamps and hints on stamp collect¬ 
ing. Philatelic terms explained. The 
history of postage stamps and pictures 
of world famous rarities including 
the rarest stamp of all, the one cent 
British Guiana of 1356. 

192 pages. Space for 5,544 stamps. 

REMARKABLE VALUE for 5^6 

SOME OF THE 1/- SERIES 

75 BRITISH EMPIRE ... No. 701 

120 ALL FOREIGN.No. 702 

21 AIRMAILS.No. 703 

7 MOZAMBIQUE .No. 704 

30 COMMEMS. &. PICS. ... No. 710 

7 TRIANGULARS No. 720 

20 PERSIA .No. 740 

55 BALKAN STATES No. 741 


4 TRIANGULARS .No. 491 

9 FR. GUIANA & ST. PIERRE No. 493 
9 SOMALI &, EQU. AFRICA No. 497 
*9 ININI & MADAGASCAR ... No. 493 
9 MONACO & MOROCCO ... No. 499 
9 CAMEROONS & SENEGAL No- 500 

lO PERSIA . 1.No. 551 

25 SPAIN ... NO. 553 

20 PORTUGAL ..No. 554 

9 NIGER &. TOGO .No. 567 

9 DAHOMEY &, REUNION ... No. 580 
40 BRITISH EMPIRE ... ... No. 601 

40 ALL FOREIGN No. 602 

20 FRENCH COLONIALS ... No. 603 

12 EGYPT . ...No. 604 

10 AIRMAILS .No. 609 

12 RUSSIA .' .No. 617 

9 CEYLON PICTORIALS ... No. 620 

12 TRANSPORT .No. 621 

15 GREECE ., ... ... No. 624 

25 NORWAY.No. 634 

17 ISLANDS.No. 636 

15 EMPIRE 

PICTORIALS No. 664 
15 WORLD COMMS. No. 665 



FOR THE BEST VALUE SEE|~c; pp| p ^AT W00LW0RTHS STORES 


ROYAL 
VISIT 
FREE ! 


JAMAICA ROYAL TOUR STAMP 

plus three other wonderful Royal Visit commemoratives 
of Queen Elizabeth (as illustrated). THESE ARE FREE ! 
to all genuinely requesting our fine bargain Approvals, 
and enclosing 2jd. postage. 

Write soon . . . Write to-day . . . Right now! 

J. CORDON, 18 ORMOND AYE., HAMPTON, MIDDX. 



ClBRAn HAT , 



7 


NEW Br 
EMPIRE 

(illustrated) 

All Free to collectors ask¬ 
ing to see our famous 
"Quality” Approvals 
(discount or nett). Sena 
3d. (abroad 6 d.) for our 
postage and illustrated 
list. IF you wish you may 
join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub.’l/-. You receive Badge, and Membership Card. Approvals sent monthly. 
World Wide Gift Scheme, inc. Tweezers, Magnifiers, etc. We aim to satisfy you and 
our Service covers the world. Monthly Approval selections a speciality. (Post Section 
Est. 1897). List of Accessories available. Please state if an adult collector. 
WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 33), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 


71 - 

FREE 

1— BRITISH EMPIRE HIGH VALUES 

(1/-, 1/3, 1/6, 2/-, 2/6) — catalogued over 7/-I 

2— FIVE Beautiful BUTTERFLY STAMPS 

(from Switzerland and Mozambique) 

Iher of these valuable presents FREE to a limited number of new applicants 
Approvals sending 3d. postage. If you would like BOTH packets, send 1/- 
request Approvals. Late applicants will receive splendid alternative gifts. 

1. MORTON (CNP), 182 WALLER ROAD, LONDON, S.E.14. 

I will give e 
for my fine 
P.O. and 

J. 

JOIN OUR STAMP (TUB 

and you will receive a 

BEAUTIFUL SET OF STAMPS FREE 
every month. Also a lovely Badge. 

Join today. 6 Months* membership 1/- 

GLOBE STAMPS 

7 NORTHGATE, BECCLES, SUFFOLK. 

Write for Approvals and How to Get 

[" 500 STAMPS FREE 1 

1 enclosing 2Ad. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“The Bungalow,” 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 



This week we are offering a truly magnificent gift 
to all Collectors—25 Stamps of GREAT BRITAIN— 
some of which are shown in the picture. Just fill 
in the coupon and send it with 3d. for postage and 
we will send yon A SELECTION OF OUR WORLD 
FAMOUS APPROVALS AND THIS UNREPEATABLE 
OFFER OF 25 G.B. STAMPS. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS.. 


AVON STAMPS 

(DEPT. CN/30) LOWESTOFT 


SPORTS SHORTS 


JJundreds of English athletes 
will be slogging through the 
countryside next Saturday after¬ 
noon, when most of. the county 
championships are to be decided. 
Following these events, the teams 
for the inter-counties cross¬ 
country race at Epsom a fortnight 
later will be chosen. 

ATr. Harry Williams is chief 
groundsman at Old Traffo'rd, 
home of Lancashire C.C.C. Now 
his younger brother Ted has been 
appointed head groundsman to the 
Warwickshire C.C.C., at Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham. 

Jn the recent school inter¬ 
county football match between 
Middlesex and Herts, at King 
Edward Park, Willesden, local 
schoolboys nominated the out¬ 
standing player of the game as a 
candidate for the England v. Scot¬ 
land schoolboy international next 
April. If the player is chosen for 
that match the boys who nomi¬ 
nated him will receive season 
tickets for all schools matches at 
King Edward Park next season. 

The early part of January is 
always an important period for 
squash rackets players, for it is 
then that the Amateur Champion¬ 
ships are held at the Lansdowne 
Club, in London. Alan Fairbairn, 
of Middlesex, the holder, will have 
63 challengers this time, including 
last year’s runner-up, Roy Wilson, 
and Commander Alan Sevmour- 
Havdon, who recently won the 
Royal Navy squash rackets title 
for the fourth successive time. „ 

JJighgate Harriers, one of 
our most prominent athletics 
clubs, have awarded their Rothery 
Memorial Trophy, for the best 
champion of the year, to George 
Coleman, holder of the A.A.A. 
two-mile track walk title, and 
winner of most of the important 
1953 walking events. 

J-Jerb McKenley, the famous 
West Indian runner and holder 
of the world's 440-yard record, 
has turned professional. He is 
making a three-month tour of 
Australia, where professional ath¬ 
letics attract large crowds. 


(Cumberland and Westmorland 
C.C.C. have been elected to 
membership of the Minor Counties 
competition. They will not play 
their first matches in that tourna¬ 
ment until 1955, however, when 
they will be known as Cumber¬ 
land. 

Dr. Gwyn Rowlands had to 
wait five years for his first 
Welsh cap, during which time he 
played in ten trial games—two of 
them for England. He was born 
at Berkhamsted o f Welsh parents, 
and while studying in London was 
given trials for England. Now 
playing for Cardiff, he was chosen 
for Wales against the All-Blacks. 

^ few months ago, Bobby 
Stevens made table tennis 
headlines as a member of the 
Essex team. ’ Now his 17-year-old 
brother Reg has played for the 
county's junior side. It may not be. 
long before the two brothers will 
be together in the Essex senior 
side. 

A.lan Jay, the Oxford University 
fencing captain, represented 
Australia in the 1948 Olympic 
Games when he was only 17. Now 
he may compete for Great Britain 
at next year's Empire Games. He 
emigrated to Australia after the 
war, but after a stay of two years 
returned to England. 

Although he is 48, Charles 
Rose of Ferryhill, Co. Durham, 
is expected to reach the final of 
the national mineworkers’ amateur 
boxing championships at Stoke, 
next May. 

England has three men and three 
women seeded in the world 
table tennis ranking*lists for the 
first time. They are R. Bergmann 

(2) , A. Simons (4), and J. Leach 
(6) in the men’s list, and R. Rowe 

(3) , D. Rowe (5), and K. Best (9) 
in the women’s list. 

A New Zealand grandmother, 
Mrs. A. Gaffaney, celebrated her 
50 years of playing cricket by 
taking seven wickets for 12 runs 
while playing for the Albany 
Ladies Club. Mrs. Gaffaney is also 
a fine bat. 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 


Continued from page 9 

“You g6t the stationmastcr, 
Junge,” he said. “Robin, watch 
the rucksack. I’ll get on the train 
and work my way along.” 

Junge went off, and Jack got 
into the last carriage of the train. 
He walked along the corridor, 
passed into the next carriage, and 
looked out of the window. Robin 
was waving furiously. 

Jack looked towards the spot 
where the Professor had put the 
rucksack. It had gone. 

He got out of the train, and 
Robin hurried up towards him. 

"That railway chap’s taken it,” 
he said. 

Jack saw a man dressed as a 
railway employee walking rapidly 
away from them, towards the front 
of the train. He was carrying the 
rucksack. Then he saw Dr. Marcus 
put his head out of the window, 
look out, and go back ag?.i»;. 

“Come on,” said Jack. 


They followed the railwayman 
all the way along the platform. At 
the end he stepped onto the track 
and crossed it, just in front of the 
locomotive. 

The station clock showed that it 
was eighteen minutes to five, and 
doors were slamming and people 
were saying goodbye. 

Jack and Robin crossed the 
track. 

When they got past the loco¬ 
motive they saw the railwayman 
working his way back down the 
train. He stopped at the first 
carriage and put the rucksack 
down. He took out some of the 
containers—and then dived under¬ 
neath the train. 

Jack hesitated, undecided. Then 
a voice from behind said: 

“I must have a talk with you 
two—now.” 

It was Ritter! 

To be continued 
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* GIANT * 

Prussian set* 


★ 

★ 

★rare 

i 

★ 

* 

★ 

★ 

★ 


-I- 


I 

GREENLAND* 

4 

Latest a 

Queen Issues ^ 
New Coronations.^ 
U.S.A., Jubilees,*^ 
Japanese, 

"★and many other splendid, stamps FREE -fr 
★to every applicant for our World Famous^ 
★"Discount Approvals sending 3d. postage - ^ 

★ or FREE GIFT. ★ 

I COVSTAMPCO (CN), 1 

* 190 BROOKSIDE AVENUE, COVENTRY* 
★★★★*★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


ALSO 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN 125) 

“ Bayona,” Heysoms Avenue, 
GREENBANK, N0RTIIW1CH, CHESHIRE 


NEW YEAR GIFTS —POST FREE 

A IIAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL STAMP 
COLLECTORS. You are invited to choose one 
of the following amazing gifts and ask to sco 
a selection of my fine discount Approvals. 
25 Japan, 20 U.S.A., lO Philippines, 
set of Span. Guinea or N.Z. Health 
or Hungary Insurrection. 

Will overseas readers please write for details 
of my exchange plan. 

W. J. CHARLETON 

13 Beechwoofl Rd., Caterham, Surrey 


FREE 


50 CHINESE 
STAMPS 

All different, absolute!/ free of charge to 
all sending 2Jd. stamp asking to see my 
BUMPER selection of Pictorial Approvals 
at big discount prices. 

W. M. PATRICK, 

48 Notting Hill Gate, London, W.l I 


LEOPARD! ANTELOPE! 

ELEPHANT!!! 


These three lovely zoological stamps, from 
PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA, printed 
in FULL NATURAL COLOURS, are offered to 
you COMPLETELY FREE! All you have to 
do is to send a 2Ad. stamp and ask to see 
Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE 

MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 

_FREE_ 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREE toall genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals enclosing 
2 *d. stamp for postage. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1 . Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. TJ.S.A. 

Send for the selection which Interests YOU ! 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention for the 
INTELLIGENT collector. 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
and all accessories. 

BENNETT <C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


5 fantastic rnpp 
TRIANGLES rEtbEi 

Volcanoes! Flowers ! , Birds! Sports 1 

DON’T ENCLOSE POSTAGE 

These Triangulars are REALLY Free. 
Simply request Approvals. 

Mousley Stamps (CN), Eastwood, Notts. 


J FREE British Colonial GIFT j 
; FREE POSTAGE j 

► All applicants for my popular Discount J 

► Approvals will receive a mint set of J 
MAURITIUS FREE (now scarce) 1 
and I will pay the postage to you. Just 4 

’ send a letter or postcard. Also CHEESE 4 

► LABELS available on Approval. J 

' 'SELECTIONS,’ 306 London Rd„ Staraei, Mdx. « 

STAMP “ COLLECTORS^^OUTFIT * Free 

INCLUDING , 

.* 100 all different 
stamps (catalogue 
value 10/-). 

* A book all about 
stamp collecting 
("Let’s Collect 
Stamps). 

'Stamp Identifi¬ 
cation Tables. 
•Perioration 
Gauge. 

* W a t ermark 
Detector. 
•Racket of 
Hinges. 

♦Transparen t 
Envelopes. 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just 
ask to see our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals and send 71d. for postage and packing. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. <GN), 
BRIDGNORTH. 
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GIBBONS’ 
SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 
1840-1954 

ONLY 1WB 

Postoge Included. 

T!ir 1,532 pages, and 

_ 11.500 illustrations ot 

iliis massive volume combine to give boys and 
girls the finest onurlainment and educational 
talue of ihc year. Send today and ask for 
complete lists of stamps and accessories to: 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

Catalogue Department, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.I 





FREEH FREEH 

DUPLICATE WALLET 

PLUS 

3 MAGNIFIER (If LENS) 

PLUS 

TRIANCLES, AIRMAIL, ETC., 

PLUS 

PERFORATION GAUGE 

Ask for Approvals and enclose 
3d. stamp. 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL 

(DEPT. C.N.) 

89 CRAIGDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX 


SENSATIONAL FREE OFFER !!! 


27 Foreign and British Colonial stamps, con¬ 
taining sets, now and rare issues. Silver 
Wedding. Airmails, Overprints, Anniversaries, 
etc.—cat. at least 5/-. Plus a selection of mint 
stamps of the Brit. Colonies from, Antigua, 
Ascension, Barbados, Basutoland, 
Kenya, St. Christopher, St. Kitts, 
Trinidad, Tobajo, alts. Free if Approvals 
are requested, and 6d. (l'.O.) is enclosed for 
packing and postage. WHITE NOW TO: 

J. E. PERRIN 

Sudbury Court Road, HARROW, Mddx. 


ROY COLLYER 

is row sending 50 DIFFERENT 
stamps , and Good Quality Hinges 
FREE with his Good Value 
Approvals. 

Please send stamp to : 

109 Pershore Road, Birmingham, 5. 


TRIANGULAR rOC’C 

sports set r" ITS EL & 


This beautifully produced set depicting tennis 
j.layers, runners, etc,, is FREE to genuine 
Approval applicants enclusinn post aye. (With¬ 
out Approvals, price 6d.) 
Coronation: LUNDY ISLES set of seven 
values mint and complete, 4/6. Cash with 
order. 

E. d. SMITH (CN), Fosfol business only. 
5 Fulford Street, LIVERPOOL, 5. 


_ :_ A MEW _ 

BOX OF MAGIC! 

I A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free. Send for List. 

| BCM/TRICKS 

| 67 BAYIIAM STREET, LONDON, N.W.l 


50 EMPIRE FREE 50 

To collectors sendiug 3d. fur post ago. etc., 
and asking to sec a selection of my good 
discount Approvals, I will send free of charge 
a nice packet of 50 Different British 
Colonials, with large unused, 2-colour 
CAYMAN ISLANDS “Cat Boat" stamp, 
and largo 2-colour SOUTH AFRICAN 
1 /- stamp. 

H. W. PEARSON 

G1 Dulvcrton Road, Ruislip, Middlesex, 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

On Approval, particulars, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, 1,700 different sets, 6d. post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

11 Old Bond Street, London, W.l. 


New & Free 

FLYING SQUAD 
stamp album with 
stiff cover and 
spaces for postage 
stamps of the 
WORLD. Holds 
over a thousand 

.. stamps, fully illus- 

i V Vii ~ trated on each 

f f W Indexed and with 

\ * r 7 / much useful information 
and containing 64 pages. A 
most useful addition to your 
hobby. Send today for this 
unique book and enclose fid. 
for postage and packing, requesting 
Approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (CN), 
West Kirby, Wirral. 



BIGGEST MOONS OF 
JUPITER 


By the C N 

Jupiter, the brightest of all the 
stellar glories of the south¬ 
east sky at the present time, is 
almost at its nearest to us and, 
therefore, most favourably placed 
for observation. 

Moreover, as the Moon is just 
now absent from the sky an added 
advantage is provided for glimps¬ 
ing Ganymede and Callisto, the 
two largest of Jupiter’s moons. 

If the great radiant orb of 
Jupiter itself were not there it 
would not be beyond the powers 
of good eyesight to see these and 
also two other moons. To and 
Europa, which are nearer to 
Jupiter. As it is, none of these 
can be perceived in the radiance 
surrounding Jupiter without some 
optical assistance. 

Ganymede, at an average dis¬ 
tance of 664,200 miles, and 


REVIVING AN ANCIENT 
INDUSTRY 

Scenes of great activity arc now 
taking place at Leadhills and 
Wanlockhead, two of Scotland's 
most isolated villages, whose only 
claims to fame are that Leadhills 
has the oldest public library in 
Scotland and that Wanlockhead is 
the highest community. 

Geologists, miners, and engi¬ 
neers are striving to re-establish 
lead mining in the district, thus 
bringing back an industry known 
to the people of these Lowther 
Hills for seven centuries. 

Mining began in the area in the 
year 1250 and, as far as is known, 
the first workers were monks from 
Newbattle Abbey. There seems 
little doubt that mining was carried 
on continuously -to 1939, when 
shortage of capital forced a halt. 

Most of the younger men were 
then called into the Services, and 
after the war they drifted to other 
industries. Now that the mines are 
being reopened there are few men 
left to work them. 


PRIZES FOR CN 
READERS 

Congratulations to the six com¬ 
petitors who sent winning entries 
in our competition No. 41, the 
correct answers to which were: 
1 — 8.30; 2 —“ R ” omitted from 
February; 3 — Chestnut; 4—All 
that glisters is not gold; 5—35 
triangles; 6 — No; 7— Wrong. 

Successful readers who each 
receive a real leather school- 
satchel arc: Billy Adsett, Kcston; 
Heather Fairley, London, N.W.10; 
Anthony John, Herne Bay; Elisa¬ 
beth Townsend, Exeter; Mary 
Watts, Swindon; Richard Wayman, 
Manca. 

In addition, consolation prizes 
are won by Jean Bellamy', London, 
S.E.26; Herbert Chambers, Porta- 
down; Norah Cory, Canterbury; 
Jennifer Dennison, London, S.E.9; 
B. Greenwood, Gloucester; 
Charles Marshall, Peterborough; 
Louis O’Halloran, Romford; 
Richard Prcece, Stafford; John 
Richardson, London, S.E.f3; 
Diane Syndcrcombe, Sutton. 


Astronomer 

Callisto, at an average distance of 
1,168,700 miles, at times appear 
sufficiently far from Jupiter’s 
bright disc to be glimpsed through 
the glasses as “tiny stars,” Callisto 
appearing of about sixth magni¬ 
tude and Ganymede about fifth 
magnitude. 

Our Moon being .absent, such 
an occasion will occur at the end 
of this week and, given a clear 
and dark sky free from the glare 
of artificial illumination, it will be 
possible to perceive both Gany¬ 
mede and Callisto on the left, or 
cast, side of Jupiter. 

RADIANT SPHERE 

The nights of January 2 and 3 
will be the best, for then they will 
appear at their greatest linear 
distance from the radiant sphere 
of the planet. 

In the case of Callisto this 
distance amounts to only about 
one-third of the apparent diameter 
of our Full Moon—about ten 
minutes-of-arc. Ganymede appears 
much closer—rather less than 
one-fifth of our Moon’s apparent 
diameter—and is therefore more 
difficult to glimpse, even though it 
is brighter than Callisto. 

Callisto may be thus seen each 
evening for nearly a week on the 
east side of Jupiter, and Ganymede 
for about four days. After this, 
increasing nearness to the planet 
will reduce visibility without a 
telescope. 

REAPPEARANCE 

Both will reappear on the west 
side of Jupiter in a week or two, 
but by then the radiance of our 
Moon will make observation diffi¬ 
cult. 

However, since Ganymede takes 
7 days 3 hours and 42-minutes to 
travel round Jupiter and Callisto 
16 days 16 hours and 32 minutes, 
it is easy to calculate the approxi¬ 
mate times to look for them on 
either side of the planet. 

They are much larger than 
our Moon, Ganymede possessing 
a diameter of 3273 miles and 
Callisto 3142 miles. Although 
they are larger than the planet 
Mercury their great distance, at 
the present time about 388 million 
miles, accounts for their compara¬ 
tive faintness. 

ATTRACTIVE SPECTACLE 

Owing to their apparent near¬ 
ness to Jupiter, the other two of 
these large Galilean moons require 
telescopic aid to show them. Io, 
the nearest, is at an average 
distance of 261,800 miles and is 
2109 miles in diameter. Europa, 
416,600 miles away, is only 1865 
miles in diameter. They are, 
nevertheless, singularly bright for 
their size. 

This may be seen telescopically 
late in the evening of January 1, 
when all four of these satellites 
will be arranged outwards on the 
left side of Jupiter's disc. ’ They 
will present a singular and attrac¬ 
tive spectacle to possessors of an 
astronomical telescope after about 
10 p.m. 

G. F. M. 



SPLENDID 

MAGNIFIER 

AND tliis fine set 
of Monaco Prince 
Rainier stamps 

ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
IF YOU ASK TO 
SEE OUR FINE AP- 
PROVAL SELECTION 
AND SEND 2Jd. 
STAMP TO : 



BIG BIN STAMPS 

(Dept. D5), 

72 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 


FREE!!! NEW ZEALAND 1953 HEALTH SET FREE!!! 

BOY SCOUT AND GIRL GUIDE STAMPS FREE 

Yes! We will send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
OF CHARGE TO YOU, 
this complete mint 
1953 set of New 
Zealand HEALTH 
STAMPS, as illus¬ 
trated ! Both arc 
BOY SCOUT and GIRL 
GUIDE stamps. The 
1-Jd- -r stamp is 
in brilliant blue, and 
shows a Guide curry¬ 
ing the Guides’ Stan¬ 
dard, followed by two 
other Guides ; tlic 2d. 

+ Id. stamp, green, 
shows Scouts camp¬ 
ing out, lighting a 
fire, with tent 
pitched, etc. All 
youns stamp collect¬ 
ors, all Scouts and 

Guides, will want these stamps; the demand will be truly enormous, we strongly 
advise you to WRITE to us at ouec. Just ask to SEE a selection of our W orld 
Famous Approvals, and enclose 2£d. for postage. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.13), Eastrlngton, Coole, Yorks. 



JUST 
ISSUED ! 


ROYAL VISIT 

The set to commemorate the Royal Visit to 
New Zealand. Price lOd. only to customers 
asking to see our fine 

STERLING APPROVALS. 

Be one of the first to have these new stamps! 

. Willi the above we will send absolutely free a Royal Visit 
| collection of large double portraits including Canada 1937 
I IH h Bk ■ jc.G.VI & Queen Elizabeth, 1951 H.M. Queen as Duchess 
of Edinburgh with the Duke, 1947 Southern Rhodesia Princess Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret, 1947 South Africa K.G.VI & Queen Elizabeth, etc. 

Send lOtl. (four 2id. stump*) for ltoyal Visit set and Royal Visit collodion. OR if you 
wane ihc Jl.Y. collodion alone, mild 2id. stamp for postage and ask for a Sterling 
Approval selection. Write today to: 

Qta»2/l QeWieeiy^) Lancing, Sussex. 



... . 

.w*****?»$ 



100 STAMPS VALUES 10'- FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. BUMPER PACKET 
OF 100 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS: they come 
from all parts of tho world, America, Asia, Europe, 
Africa, and have a catalogue value of about 10,'-. 
They will add number, interest and value to Your 
Very Own Collection. In addition, wo will also 
smd you free our Windsor Series List of over 
300 other packets, 3iid details of membership of 
our Windsor Stamp Club and Club Badge. 

Writo Now. Just ask for 100 DIFFERENT 
FREE PACKET and ask to see a selection of 
Windsor Stamps on Approval. Enclose 2ld. stamp 
for posting to you. Do not delay and miss this 
super offer: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO • (DEPT. C.N.) 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 

ft Hi .ft AAOJ MA>AJfc Ik A t% AAA. 


7>oht Miss this - 







ALL DIFFERENT 
Gift also includes: Hinges, 
Perforation Gauge,. Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp Spot¬ 
ter, Articles on Stamps, etc. 

ATLAS STAMPS 

(Depl. A 1), 


1 

LOWESTOFT ) 


I I enclose fid. postage for Free Gifts 
j aiul World Famous Approvals. 

j NAME_ 

1 


ADDRESS. 
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The Bran Tub 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 

'J'iie Old Year gave a mighty 
yawn, 

Then sighed and said to me: 

“ I'm going soon, so say Goodbye 
To Nineteen Fifty Three. 

I’ve never felt so tired before; 

It’s firmly my belief 

Old Father Time’s forgotten me, ; 

For where is my relief? 

The bells are ringing—wait, I 
think 

I hear him at the door! 

Hurrah! now see me out, then 
greet 

Young Nineteen Fifty Four.” 

3 D puzzle 

Can you complete the following 
paragraph by filling in words 
beginning with D? 

'J^he woods in - are not so 

attractive as in summer 
months. Scarlet-berried holly and 
other evergreens, with their 
foliage, brighten the scene a little. 

But-trees have shed their 

leaves, often revealing squirrels’ 
——, huge, bulky affairs of 
twigs, bark, leaves, and moss. 

sKjrp 

'snonphjp ‘.tjquujjQ : sjomsuo ojqtssoj 

No need 

“ J know a man who hasn’t had a 
haircut for ten years.” 

“Surely that can’t be true.” 

“Yes, it is; he’s bald.” 


IN THE AIR 

]y£y first is in.swallow but not in 
wren. 

My second's in bantam but not-in 
hen. 

My third is in sparrow but not in 
lark, 

My fourth is in owl that hoots in 
the dark. 

My fifth is in swift but not in 
chough, 

My sixth 
ruff. 

My last is in starling but not in 
jay. 

My whole is 
any day. 

Headpiece 

J ^ speaker stood upon his seat 
To make a speech so neat, 

When someone sitting at’the back 

A turnip, flung with such a smack. 

He picked it up, then calmly said : 

“I think someone has lost his 
head.” 


JACKO IS SCARED BY THE SCARECROW 


s in heron but not in 


a bird you may see 
Answer next week 



Frost had come to Jackotown, and some,flooded fields had frozen hard. One 
moonlight evening the two chums decided to have a, long-distance skating 
race. Nearing the finish they were neck and neck. Jacko had his head 
down to put in a final spurt, but suddenly he crashed into somebody—or so 
he thought. He hastily began to apologise, when'he realised that.it was , white beard remained, 
only an old scarecrow! But too late - . Chimp had made the most of his 
opportunity and gone on to win the race. 


CAN YOU TELL FROM THE CLUES WHAT PROFESSION . . . 

... is given in the first picture ? The name of a person famous in the 
profession is formed by the initials of the other objects. Answer next week 




-BEDTIME CORNER -- 

BILLY UNDOES HIS WORK 


Qne of the Christmas presents 
Billy had received was a 
’ table tennis set. 

Paul was away for the holi¬ 
days, but as soon as he returned 
Billy wasted no time in getting 
him to play. 

They had not a proper table, 
but • when the leaves of the 
dining-room table were pulled 
out they had a very good 
surface. They fixed up the net, 
moved some of the chairs, and 
began playing.- 

They were having a fine 
game—and then Rover came 
in to completely spoil the fun! 


During the summer the boys 
had trained Rover to act as a 
“ball dog” while they were 
playing tennis. Rover used to 
enjoy it as much as the boys— 
and he still remembered his 
training. 

So every time the ball fell to 
the floor he would bound after 
it, pick it up in his mouth, then 
pad round to Billy to drop it, 
wet and sticky, at his feet. But 
Rover was always likely to 
damage the frail balls. 

■ “Oh. dear,” sighed Billy. 
“ Now we shall have to spend 
hours /(/draining him!” 


Going 


for a ride in 
nurseryland 


Two little people of Bristol set 
out for a ride of make-believe 



Back chat 

“Why need one never starve in 
a wilderness?” asked Clara. 

“Pooh, that’s easy!” answered 
her brother. “You just eat the 
sandwiches (sand which is) there.” 

“Or else, you trot out some 
dates from your memory,” said 
her sister."' 

But Clara, not to be outdone, 
said, “Still easier—don't go into 
one!” 

Logic 

“N°w it is obvious,” explained 
the teacher, “that if three men 
took three days to build a wall, 
six men would do it in a day and 
a half.” 

“I suppose then,” said a boy at 
the bottom of the class, “that if 
three ships crossed the ocean in 
three days, six ships would cross it 
in a day and a half.” 

' JUMBLE QUIZ 

To find the answer to each 
clue, rearrange the anagrttms in 
brackets.- Each solution begins 
with the letter F. 

1. Region of Europe lying 
between Calais and the river 
Schelde; chiefly in Belgium. (ELF 
DARNS) 

2. Type of warship, originally 
rowed; now light vessel used in 
convoy escort. (GET FAIR) 

3. “The sheep islands,” lying 
half-way between Shetland and 
Iceland. (OR SAFE) 

4. German scientist, gave his 
name to a barometer scale still 
used in England but unknown now 
in Germany. (THIEF! HE RAN) 

Answer next week 
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' What’s their line? 

Qan you discover the differeni 
trades or professions of fi'.'i 
people by finding the answers io 
the clues below? 

- Church tower plus boy’s name. 
Dog’s home plus young girl. 

Us plus assert. 

Clothing plus schemer. 

A/fSwer next week 

Reasonable 

“gtLENCE near the railway line?” 
Said Ann, “Well surely that’s 
hot air.”- 

“It is a joke, of course," laughed 
Don; > 

“You mustn't wake the sleepers 
there!”.. 
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FLOWER LEGENDS 

Qne legend says that snowdrops 
originated long ago when 
Winter, in his palace of ice, was 
boasting of his powers. 

“ Rivers and streams halt at my 
command. Birds fly away at my 
approach. At my touch, leaves 
and flowers die; who can resist my 
might?” 

■ “I can,” replied a soft voice. “I 
: breathe on the frozen rivers and 
streams and they flow again. The 
birds fly back to greet me.- Green 
leaves cloak the trees and flowers 
blossom afresh in my presence.” 

“Who are you?” blustered 
Winter. ■ ' - - ■ - - 

“ Spring! ” answered the. voice. 
At once the palace began to 
melt. Gradually Winter vanished 
until only a few fragments of his 
These the 
sweetj breath of Spring ' trans¬ 
formed into dainty flowers—the 
little snowdrops. 


By request - - • ■ 
“N ow ” sa 'd the lady in the 
poulterer's shop, “ I want a 
very, very young chicken.” 

“Here you are, lady,” replied 
the assistant, “an imported egg,” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

New Zealand Towns. Auckland, Duncdiit, 
Wellington, Napier, Nascby, Nelson 
Jumble quiz. Em¬ 
erson, Einstein, 

Eddystonc, econo¬ 
mics 

Wordy account. 

Sovereign, £1, 

Crown, 5s., Bob Is., 

guinea, £ 1 Is., 
tanner, 6d. To t a 1, 

£2 7s. 6d. 

What am I? 

Christmas 



WONDERFUL 
OUT-OUT 








If you’re one of the thousands of boys and girls 
who have collected Weetabix cut-outs, you know 
what smashing models they make. 

If you haven’t yet asked Mother to get Weetabix, 
you’re missing a double treat — making these 
exciting models and enjoying . crisp, delicious 
Weetabix. Tell Mother there’s nothing extra to 
pay — the wonderfully lifelike cut-out model is 
a part of every packet. 

SCHOOLBOYS ’ EXHIBITION , LONDON 
(Now until 13 Jan.) 

Welcome to the Weetabix Stand — Tasty snacks , 
sample packets , animated displays , free cut-outs 
■— the most interesting stand at the Show. 



(—--—--MORE THAN A BREAKFAST FOOD - 

W'eetabix cut-out models can be obtained only by buying 
a Standard or Family. Size packet of Weetabix. But we shall be 
pleased to send you a free sample of Weetabix — without cut-out 
model — if you have not already tried it. Just send this coupon in 
an unsealed envelope, postage i Id, to Airs. Marjorie Crisp, Department 100 V, 
Constantia House, Burton Latimer, Kettering, Northants. 
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